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possible, is highly improbable, and illustrates the fact 
that no plan can wholly prevent war. But that is no 
argument against the plan if it would prevent some, 
perhaps most, of the wars which would otherwise take 
place. 

It may be observed that the primary aim of the league 
is to enforce peace, not over the whole world, but among 
its own members. If all the leading nations joined it, 
that would come to the same thing; and if only four or 
five great States joined and succeeded in preserving 
peace permanently among themselves, much would have 
been gained. A league of perpetual peace among these 
States would indirectly affect others by attraction. 
When Ferrero, the historian, was in this country, half a 
dozen years before the ultimatum to Servia, he remarked 
that Americans had no idea what it meant to live under 
the constant dread of a great war. Outside peoples, 
seeing a group of countries living in comparative se- 
curity, would long to share their lot, and one after an- 
other would be likely to come in, until those remaining 
aloof would be unable to resist the impulse. To force 
outsiders to refer disputes to arbitration before resorting 
to arms might be impossible unless the membership of 
the league was large enough to overawe the world ; but 
it ought not to be difficult to carry out the provisions of 
the agreement among members who had joined in it 
voluntarily. 

The object of the league is simply, to a limited extent 
and in the crude form inseparable from an early stage 
of political organization, to put force behind interna- 
tional law. Without it that law is at best a code of 
ethics binding only on the conscience, instead of a rule 



of conduct that must be observed. For a number of 
great nations to combine for that purpose would surely 
be a step forward in the path civilization has followed 
in the past, and for each of them the prospect of peace 
among themselves and throughout the world would be 
amply worth the price they pay. No doubt in working 
out such a plan in detail many difficulties will be en- 
countered, many differences of opinion will have to be 
compromised, many questions about the way the tribunal 
and council of conciliation shall be constituted, about the 
acts that shall be regarded as beginning hostilities, about 
the treatment of the matter in dispute pending arbitra- 
tion, will have to be thought out, discussed, and solved. 
To shut our eyes to these obstacles would be blindness, 
to disregard them would be fatal ; but it would seem no 
less short-sighted to declare off-hand that to statesmen 
sincerely eager to carry out the principle they will prove 
insuperable. 

Let us remember also that the League to Enforce 
Peace, with its plan of putting force behind international 
law, is by no means intended to supersede efforts to bring 
peace among men by fostering good will and mutual 
understanding between the peoples of the earth. The 
maintenance of order in a community by force, the sup- 
pression of broils and bloodshed, does not diminish, but 
increase, the opportunities for kindly feeling and mutual 
respect. The unrestrained duel and vendetta are not 
conducive to forbearance and forgiveness. Christian 
charity prospers better under compulsory peace than in 
a free fight, under law that is enforced than under law 
that is violated by the armed man with impunity. 



THE THIRD PROPOSAL OF THE LEAGUE 
TO ENFORCE PEACE 



By HENRY W. PINKHAM 



The first, second, and fourth proposals of the League 
to Enforce Peace can be supported with enthusiasm 
by the American people as a whole; but the third pro- 
posal — there's the rub! That we are ready to submit 
all disputes with other nations to an international body, 
promising not to begin hostilities before such body shall 
have reported, is indicated by the treaties so providing 
which we have already made with England, France, 
Eussia, Italy, and numerous lesser countries. If each 
nation should make a like covenant with every other na- 
tion and keep it, war would be practically abolished ; for 
the public opinion of the world, if thus given an oppor- 
tunity to express itself, would almost certainly avail to 
maintain peace. Such is the theory of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and it is correct, in my opinion. 

But the question is, whether the nations, so covenant- 
ing, can be trusted to keep faith ? Is it possible to pro- 
vide a sanction or penalty for broken faith which will be 
effectual in holding them to their agreement? The emi- 
nent men who have organized the League to Enforce 
Peace advise, in the league's third proposal, the creation 
of a sanction, namely, the joint use by the signatory 
powers of their economic and military forces against any 



one of their number that proves faithless. It is this 
proposal which gives the league its name and which it 
emphasizes by printing the word "Enforce," in its propa- 
ganda, in the color of blood. 

The value of such a sanction as a deterrent is a psy- 
chological question. It is a maxim of modern pedagogy 
and penology that the rewards of doing right should be 
in the foreground of consciousness rather than the pen- 
alties of doing wrong. The threat of drastic punish- 
ment may even be an incitement to the thing prohibited 
by drawing attention to it. It is not certain that burn- 
ing negroes at the stake lessens negro crime. The pros- 
pect, even the certainty, to a reasonable mind of defeat 
does not always keep a nation from war. Mexico fought 
the United States. The Boer Eepublic fought Great 
Britain. In the proposed plan a signatory nation 
tempted to break its word might persuade itself that the 
other signatory nations would have good reasons for 
breaking their word also, by refusing to join in war 
against the offender. The faithless are prone to assume 
that others will prove faithless, too. 

Whatever its effect on negro criminality, the burning 
of a negro is itself as bad as any crime a negro can com- 
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mit, even if the burning should be done in accordance 
with law. Similarly war, even though it be in fulfill- 
ment of an international agreement, and have for its 
avowed object the prevention of war, is nevertheless war. 
It is a remedy which is identical with the disease for 
whose cure it is applied. War is collective homicide. 
To call it brutal is a gratuitous insult to the brutes. 
Wolves hunt in packs. But wolves do not prey upon 
wolves. Animals below man do not devour their own 
species. Collective homicide is a violation of deep hu- 
man instincts and is only possible through the perversion 
of human intelligence. That wise men can advocate 
collective homicide as a remedy for collective homicide 
is an illustration of the indefinite possibilities of such 
perversion. It would be humorous were it not tragic. 
I am reminded of Josh Billings' resolution: "To keep 
out of debt, if I have to borrow money to do it." 

Up to date the influence of the League to Enforce 
Peace has been to promote militarism in our country. 
Its bloody "Enforce" appeals to "red-blooded" men. Its 
slogan is, "Our country must be prepared to take its 
part in carrying out this principle," which is generally 
understood to mean a larger Army and Navy. It disre- 
gards the lesson of the present war, that armaments are 
a guaranty of' war rather than a preventive. The im- 
pending bankruptcy of Europe, the unspeakable sorrow 
and bitterness, and the utter foolishness and futility of 
the war now raging cry aloud for general disarmament. 
If our country only had the faith in God or man to set 
the example ! 

The League to Enforce Peace has taken counsel of 
despair and fear. If, one hundred years ago, right after 
a war with England, our fathers were wise enough to 
agree that the Canadian frontier should be unfortified, 
and the great lakes without navies, is it inconceivable 
that the nations of Europe might do likewise ? If Chile 
and Argentina can make a solemn pact never to fight 
each other, there surely are other nations equally sensible. 
Disarmament is vital to the maintenance of peace. In- 
deed, an armed peace is not peace, but only latent or 
suspended warfare. "Preparedness" is inseparable from 
fear, suspicion, hatred of other nations, and it is bound 
to bring forth war. 

Mr. Hamilton Holt's original plan for a "League of 
Peace" looked directly toward a reduction of armaments. 
The contracting powers were to maintain military and 
naval forces only sufficient by joint action to protect any 
one of their number from attack by an outside power or 
combination of powers. There was no provision for pro- 
tecting the signatory powers from one another! The 
good faith of the nations composing the league was to 
be taken for granted. The League to Enforce Peace, on 
the contrary, takes no account of outside nations, but is 
concerned only with those that pledge themselves to try 
a civilized method of settling their disputes with one an- 
other before resorting to war, and assumes that these 
must be armed in order to compel the fulfillment of this 
pledge by each signatory. Mutual distrust is the very 
essence of the plan, and it contains no hint of that 
eventual disarmament which is indispensable to real 
peace. 

But there can hardly be human society without faith 
of man in man. Civilization is based on good will and 
mutual trust. Even the League to Enforce Peace is 
obliged to assume that nations can be trusted at the same 



time that it assumes that natrons cannot be trusted ! 
The sanction that it proposes depends for its execution 
entirely on the good faith of the signatories. But if 
they can be trusted to keep their agreement for the joint 
use of force, why can they not be trusted to keep their 
agreement to use adjudication, or conciliation, before 
making war? The temptation to some one of the sig- 
natory powers to refuse to do its part in enforcing peace 
by means of war is likely to be .stronger than the tempta- 
tion to any one of them to begin hostilities before some 
international tribunal has pronounced on the dispute, 
especially in view of the fact that the aggrieved nation 
is not bound to accept the tribunal's decision, but only 
to wait for it. If the nation that breaks faith is to be 
coerced by the other nations, who shall coerce the nation 
that refuses to do its share of that coercing? After the 
original recalcitrant has been properly subdued, will it 
then be necessary to punish the nation or nations that, 
like Meroz of old, "refused to come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty" ? 

Such a forecast of what might easily take place in the 
actual operation of the plan under consideration is pretty 
nearly its reductio ad dbsurdum. The loyalty to their 
word, and to one another, of the nations constituting a 
league of peace must be taken for granted. Mutual sus- 
picion will lead only to destruction. If there are nations 
that cannot be trusted, corresponding to the few crooks 
and desperadoes that may be found in even well-ordered 
communities, then, of course, such nations should not be 
admitted into the league. 

President Lowell (Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1915)* 
compares the nations of the world today to frontier set- 
lements in America half a century ago, in which, in the 
absence of an authority that could enforce order, each 
man carried arms. "The first step, when affrays became 
unbearable, was the formation of a vigilance committee, 
supported by the enrolment of all good citizens, to prevent 
men from shooting one another and to punish offenders. 
People did not wait for a gradual improvement by the 
preaching of higher ethics and a better civilization. 
They felt that violence must be met by force, and when 
the show of force was strong enough violence ceased." 
By this illustration the distinguished head of Harvard 
University seeks to commend the League to Enforce 
Peace ! When well-disposed citizens organize to main- 
tain law and order, do they promise that they will not 
shoot one another, solemnly agree that if any one of 
their number breaks his word and draws his gun on some 
other one of their number they will all shoot the villain ? 
And then do they adjourn and take pains to make their 
guns ready so as to be prepared to "carry out the prin- 
ciple" ? Imagine one of those citizens as unusually large 
and strong, and good-natured, too, who had thought it 
hardly worth his while to bother with a gun. His house 
was not on the main street, where the saloons were ; and, 
having a habit of minding his own business, he had kept 
out of trouble for the most part. But, having attended 
the law and order meeting of the best citizens, he 
straightway bought a new weapon, so as to be ready to 
help subdue any one of those best citizens that might 
break the peace ! That big, and formerly good-natured 
and fearless, citizen would represent Uncle Sam, and the 
way he is now behaving is quite in accordance with the 

* See also page 263 of this issue. 
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plan of the League to Enforce Peace, although the plan 
is not yet adopted. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that the good citi- 
zens of a frontier settlement trust one another, do not 
think of guarding against violence by one of their own 
number, and on the basis of their mutual trust, by co- 
operative action, they maintain order. If there is not 
at least a small group of men in a community who can 
and do trust one another, disorder prevails, political or- 
ganization is impossible, and the community can do 
nothing but wait for that gradual improvement by the 
"preaching of higher ethics and a better civilization," 
which President Lowell, one might infer, regards as quite 
inferior to force as an agency of progress. Similarly, if 
there are not at least a few nations that can trust one 
another, and that, so far as their mutual relations are 
concerned, are ready to disarm, then there is not the 
slightest use in attempting the political organization of 
the world. 

A plan as vulnerable as I have indicated cannot be 
abandoned too quickly. For the sake of the other three 
proposals of the League to Enforce Peace, the third 
should be given up, at least to the extent of eliminating 
all reference to military force. The agreement to use 
economic pressure would be unwise, in my opinion, but 
it is not intolerable, it is not self-contradictory. It in- 
volves no homicide. It requires no army and navy. 



MILITARY TRAINING IN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor of Leland Stanford, Jr., University 

Through excess of military activity, through weak- 
ness of governmental control, through diplomatic 
injustice and crime, the nations of Europe have fallen 
into a helpless slough of mutual destruction, so hideous, 
so ruinous, so preposterous, so devilish, that any adjective 
one may use shrivels in inadequacy. 

And the awful carnival in Europe induces parallel 
currents of hysteria in the law-abiding nations, even in 
the United States. This shows itself in the sudden de- 
mand for militarism at home as a defense against pos- 
sible attacks of militarism abroad. Out of this has 
arisen the plan to give military drill to the boys in the 
high school as a part of "national defense." 

No one can read the future, but the past experience 
of the world indicates that our boys of today will not 
be obliged to fight in any war. Every great war has 
made the world sick and tired of warring, and has been 
followed by prolonged peace. At the end of the wide- 
spread religious and dynastic wars of the sixteenth and 
later centuries it was resolved that the same causes at 
least should not bring on great conflicts again. We hope 
that the great contest for domination and exploitation 
which is now on us will also be the last. of its kind. 
There is no hurry about arming our American boys. We 
can wait a little to see how Europe comes out. 

In my judgment, and that of most other teachers, 
voluntary military drill is a misuse of time that might 
generally be better employed. Compulsory drill is thor- 
oughly evil, as an invasion of individual liberty and as an 
entering wedge of a movement subversive of democratic 
freedom. 



As an exercise, voluntary drill is far inferior to well- 
ordered gymnasium work. Experts in physical training 
generally condemn it. The obedience it teaches is of the 
lowest kind, and in a degree it tends to promote what is 
called the "martial spirit." This may have its good side, 
but it usually spends itself in pride of display and in 
hatred of an imaginary enemy. It tends to turn the 
boy's mind away from the real enemies that beset every 
society, foes within, not to be fought with swords and 
guns. Even militarized Prussia has not placed military 
training in any school, from the kindergarten to the 
university, except in those schools devoted entirely to 
that purpose. No nation has ever long maintained such 
drill in secondary or high schools. The intrusion of mili- 
tary affairs impairs the effectiveness of other instruction, 
while having little or no value for war purposes. More- 
over, such training would reach only a small minority, 
as the vast majority of boys available for military drill 
are outside the gymnasium and the university. 

In Australia boys from fourteen to twenty years of 
age are placed in military camps for about eighteen days 
each summer, such training having no connection with 
the schools. In Switzerland every man, non-exempt, 
from twenty to forty-eight years of age is drawn into 
military service. The exempt pays a special fee in place 
of drill. The recruits are divided into classes on the 
basis of competitive examinations, physical and mental. 
The "elite" or chosen class drill for seven periods of 
eleven days each, chiefly in rifle practice, the others 
mostly for one such period each year. The Australian 
system was established in view of an absurd and baseless 
fear of an invasion from Japan; that of Switzerland 
rests on a well-grounded distrust of some of her neigh- 
bors. 

It is quite true that there are teachers who success- 
fully use military forms for training boys in good man- 
ners, good morals, and the diligent use of time ; but such 
training would be better if the "musket" and the "en- 
emy" were left out of it. The "Boy Scout" movement 
has shown this, and we may be sure that the skill in 
woodcraft, roadcraft, and towncraft this movement fur- 
nishes is better even for a future soldier than anything 
the "High School Cadet Corps" can give. 

Compulsory drill in the high school would introduce 
other and more sinister elements. The course of study, 
already overloaded, would have a new and incongruous 
element thrust into it, which again would be hard and 
fast in its insistence, while many of the other secondary 
studies are elective and involve the element of consent. 
High-school boys could be rounded up by the mild coer- 
cion of school boards, although conscientious and other 
scruples of boys and parents would have to be considered. 
But the scheme to have any military value must also 
include the far larger number of boys not in school at- 
tendance. But if boys from the outside were included, 
the drill would cease to be an educational function. 
State compulsion would succeed that of school boards. 
If developed as a permanent policy, the scheme must 
become national, involving all States alike, and letting 
no boy escape if legally liable. United States marshals 
would hunt down truants, and, as now in Australia, a 
boy who for any reason failed to appear might be sent 
to prison and his parents subjected to a fine. Any 
scheme of compulsory military education of high-school 
boys must thus, of its own weight, fall out of the school 
and become, like the Australian system, a State matter, 



